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GOOD HABITS start early in Japan's kindergartens. The Japanese 
have many qualities making them strong Christians after conversion 





| EVICTED 
CRUCIFIX 


'} Her daughter rushed in where 





the mother feared to tread. 





BY JOHN L. LAVIN, M.M. 


Sir was almost supper time when 
someone knocked on the rectory 
door. As I let the caller in, a sudden 
gust carried some of Hokkaido’s 
snow onto the hall floor. 

The visitor was an elderly Japa- 
nese lady, dressed in a dark kimono. 
A brown woolen shawl, crusted with 
snow, covered her head and shoul- 
ders. Her forehead and eyebrows 
were coated with a thin layer of 
powdery snow. She placed gently on 
the table a small package wrapped 
in a blue silk cloth and then we sat 

' near the small coal stove. 

“T am not a Catholic,” she began, 

“but I feel as if I have been to your 
| church many times. This is where 
my daughter loved to come. 

“While she was attending college 
in another city, she became inter- 
ested in your religion. Some of her 
classmates were Catholics and they 
took her to Mass with them. She 
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talked with the priests and Sisters. 
When she told us she wished to 
become a Catholic, we objected 
vehemently but she quietly began 
studying while she was away at col- 
lege. Often 
during vaca- 
tions, when 
we thought 
she was at the 
movies or vis- 
iting some of 
her friends, 
she was at 
church. When my husband realized 
how much this religion meant to his 
daughter, he no longer objected. 
Soon after that she was baptized. 

“After graduation, she came back 
to our village to teach in the gram- 
mar school. Each Sunday morning 
she would rise much earlier than 
the rest of us and ride an hour and a 
half on the train in order to come 
to Mass here in Iwamizawa. Her 
brothers would ridicule the early 
rising and make fun of the religion 
that took up too much of her time 
but her answer was always a smile. 

“Shortly after her twenty-third 
birthday my daughter came down 
with pneumonia; she was sick only 
a week before she died. 

“‘The dearest possession my 
daughter had was this,”’ she said, as 
she leaned over to the table and be- 
gan untying the knot that kept the 
four corners of the blue silk cloth 
together. Laying open the cloth, 
she unfolded several layers of news- 
papers, revealing a small wooden 
crucifix. She took it into her hands 
and looked down at the silver- 
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coated image of Christ crucified, 

Her words came slowly in a voice 
choked with emotion. “It has been 
three years since my daughter died. 
Despite the objections of my hus- 
band and the 
rest of the 
family, I have 
kept and 
treasured this 
crucifix, the 
rosary and 
other articles 
of my daugh- 
ter’s religion. Relatives kept saying 
that these things would bring bad 
luck but my husband protected 
them. 

“Last year my husband died and 
my son became head of the house- 
hold. He began destroying all the 
keepsakes of my daughter. I re- 
moved the crucifix from the wall 
and hid it. This morning he found it 
and was going to burn it in the 
kitchen stove. I begged him to allow 
me to return it to the Church.” 

She made no attempt to check 
the trickle of tears that coursed 
down her cheeks. ““The crucifix was 
given to my daughter by her Cath- 
olic classmates on the day she was 
baptized. Often when she thought 
no one was looking, I saw her take 
it from the wall and kiss the hands 
and feet. During her illness, it was 
always within reach. 

‘*Now in our home, this crucifix 
is no longer given the respect it 
once received. Here, please take it 
and give it to someone who will 
love and honor and cherish it as 
my daughter did.” as 
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Too late to be listed among the ineiinns deaths on 
page 59 was the passing of Brother XAVIER LAMBE who 
came to Maryknoll in 1917 from a Vermont farm. Please 
include him in your prayers. . . All Maryknollers are 
reminded to make mementos in their Masses throughout 
November for the souls of the departed recommended by 
the benefactors of Maryknoll. . .Father JOSEPH P. 
MCCORMACK removed from Shanghai prison to house ar- 
rest. It may mean he will shortly be put out of China. 


* * * 


Father ALBERT KOENIGSKNECHT, tired seeing 
50% of the babies in his parish die before 3 
year old, went to Lima to fight for clear 
running water for his area. His drive has 
public support. . .Have you read Monsignor 
JOHN ROMANIELLO's Bird of Sorrow (Kenedy)? 
It's a2 fine novel on modern China, ‘ 


% * # 





Father JOHN COMBER, veteran missioner from Manchuria 
and Chile, named new Superior General of Maryknoll. 
Father JAMES PARDY elected Vicar General. The former 
Vicar General, Father THOMAS WALSH, reelected to the 
Maryknoll Council. Also elected were Father JOHN 
DONOVAN, formerly in charge of Maryknoll in New York, 
and Father WILLIAM COLLINS from Africa. The latter is 
Secretary General. Full story in our January issue. 


* * * 


In Hong Kong, Father: PAUL DUCHESNE supervised 
the distribution of 2,250 tons of rice to some 
300,000 poor. The 666 truck loads was a gift 
of American Catholics through their Catholic 
Relief Services. . . Tne Maryknoll Book Treas- 
ure for 1957 has been selected. It will be a 
book on all the peoples of the world. 


* * * 


A model of Father JOHN LAWLER's new church, St. Rose 
of Lima, in Lima, Peru, has been put on display in the 
Peruvian N2tion2il Library. It won 42 prize for best 
outstanding modern design. . . Now on the press is 
the biogriphy of Father SANDY CAIRNS, Three Days to 
Eternity. This dramatic, action-filled book was 
written by RICHARD REID (Catholic News editor) and 
Father EDWARD MOFFETT. Newman is publisher. 














TOP BROTHER 


B® pown on the farm in the early 
days of Maryknoll, two Brothers 
were in the back of a horse-drawn 
wagon. Brother Aloysius leaned 
down with his pitchfork to pick up 
another load when suddenly the 
wagon lurched. Before he knew what 
; happened, he had rammed one of 
the tines of the pitchfork through 
his foot. Makes a person wince just 
to think about it but Brother Aloy- 
sius didn’t let out a whimper. 
Happily the wound healed over, 
| and Brother Aloysius was soon back 
_ on the job, doing what he’d dreamed 
| ofasa boy in Cuba. Horace Moliner 
* had often told himself that he would 
_ become a Brother when he got old 
* enough. Two years after coming to 
' this country, his desires took the 
= form ofan application to join Mary- 
' knoll. 
__ The record shows that Horace 
| joined us on Nov. 26, 1916. He 
| came at a time when Maryknoll was 
| ayoung Society, just emerging from 
the stage of using packing crates as 
' furniture. Maryknoll was only five 
| years old as a Society; Brother was 
| seventeen. 
| _ He was happy to be doing his bit 
for Maryknoll when the first three 
' Maryknollers departed for the 
| Orient in 1918. He has watched in 
"wonder as the Society grew. This 
year he tolled the bell during Mary- 
“knoll’s departure ceremony for 47 
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priests and four Brothers about to 
leave for posts overseas. When he 
joined, Maryknoll didn’t have a 
mission territory to its name. Now 
Maryknollers staff five territories in 
the Far East, many a diocese in 
Central and South America, to say 
nothing of two missions in Africa. 

When Brother Al became a Mary- 
knoller, the Society’s headquarters 
was housed in a remodeled farm 
building. This year Brother Al wit- 
nessed the throngs of Maryknoll 
friends who came to attend the dedi- 
cation of the chapel. The sights on 
Sunset Hill have certainly changed 
in the years Brother Al has been a 
member of the Maryknoll family. 

He does his work with a will that 
earns superlatives in the reports his 
superior sends in. He makes and 
repairs rosaries to send to Mary- 
knollers in other lands for their 
Christians. He feeds his winged 
friends that gather underneath the 
maple tree that shades the south- 
west corner of the Brothers’ house. 

Brother Al’s smile is a winner and 
he uses it generously. He has a spe- 
cial grin to turn on when Notre 
Dame wins a game. Some friends 
once gave him a trip to South Bend 
to see and root for his heroes in 
action. But most of his rooting is 
quieter and even more earnest — his 
cheers are for Maryknoll, the Soci- 
ety he has served for forty years.g 
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Cretting Justina Out of Jail 


The county jail is no place for an eight-year-old to grow up in. 











BY JOHN F. WALSH, M.M. 


@ po you remember when you were 
eight years old? Whether that was 
only a few years ago or whether it 
was many you can remember the 
errands you ran to the neighbor- 
hood store for your mother. The re- 
sponsibility that went with the er- 
rands may have puffed you up a bit. 
But that was nothing compared to 
the responsibility that almost fell 
upon Justina, acutelittle eight-year- 
old Aymara wholivesin Puno, Peru. 
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The story of how I met Justina 
and learned about her predicament 
is a little complicated. The first 
inkling came one day when I was 
inside the Puno jail, making my 
rounds as chaplain. I noticed a little 
girl about two or three years old, 
dashing about the prison yard. The 
idea of a two-year-old in jail was 
too much for me. However, I soon 
got my bearings and started to ask 
some questions. 
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Finally I located the child’s 
father, who is one of the prisoners. 
I asked him why he did not send his 
daughter home instead of keeping 
her in such dreadful surroundings. 
He shrugged his shoulders. The ex- 

lanation seemed simple to him: 

“Padre, there is no home for my 
little one to go to. Her mother and 
I, together with the rest of the fam- 
ily, are in jail. My boy who is eleven 
years old will join us as soon as he 
gets out of the hospital. My other 
daughter — her name is Justina — 
is eight years old. Justina is on the 
outside somewhere. But she will 
join us in a few days.” 

I had heard some strange stories 
when talking to various prisoners 
but this one took the cake. 

It did not take too much persua- 
sion to convince the parents that 
two-year-old Josefina would be bet- 
ter off in an orphanage. I took her 
and her father (who was accom- 
panied by a prison guard) to the 
orphanage. While we were there, I 
told the Sister in charge that we 
would return in a few days with 
Josefina’s sister. But those few days 
stretched into a week; the week 
became two. Justina still has not 
arrived at the orphanage. 

I gathered that the family is in 
jail for murder. But I could not 
figure out why all of them are im- 
prisoned. Were they all guilty? A 
brother-in-law told me what had 
happened. 

A year or so ago, during the 
time of Carnival that precedes Ash 
Wednesday, the family were all 
celebrating — which to Aymaras 
means dancing and drinking. They 
were drunk. And for some reason 
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they had killed a man. Which of 
them committed the murder, or 
why, I could not find out. 

When Justina showed up at the 
jail, I found that I had a job on my 
hands, trying to persuade the par- 
ents to consent to her going to the 
orphanage. They were afraid that 
Josefina wasn’t happy there, so they 
didn’t want to let Justina, go too. 
The brother-in-law said that Justina 
was old enough to work; that she 
should go out and find a job in 
order to support the other members 
of the family. 

The Government doesn’t supply 
its prisoners with food. I couldn’t 
deny that the idea was a practical 
one. But Justina is a bit young to be 
the breadwinner for a family. And 
yet she had to be rescued from 
spending her childhood years inside 
the county jail. 

Finally the parents agreed. How- 
ever, on the day she was to leave 
she got sick and had to be put in the 
prison hospital. That is not the best 
place in the world but it is much 
better than living ™ jail or out on 
the street. After she gets well I hope 
I won’t have to convince her par- 
ents all over again. 

Not many little girls face a dilem- 
ma like Justina’s. Yet her troubles 
are true to form. For life to an 
Aymara Indian is abject poverty, 
hard work and ignorance — to a 
degree that cannot be imagined by 
one who has never visited the alti- 
plano. Of course, no Aymara, let 
alone Justina, could imagine the 
kind of life that many girls her age 
take for granted in other parts of 
the world. To Justina such a life 
would be like a fairy tale. a8 
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Baltimore’s Father Jim Schanberger introduces a farmer of the future to the 
school’s tractor. Each pupil must learn how to drive, maintain and repair it 


. 
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| Training includes everything from sports to up-to-date milking machines. 


The Last of the Big Seven 


J Bsic prospects lie before the 

| first seven boys to graduate from 
Maryknoll’s agricultural school in 
Molina, Chile. They have earned 
scholarships to two of Chile’s most 
advanced technical schools. 

As the seven came up to receive 
their diplomas, they could look 
back on four years of introduction 
to every department of agriculture. 
They had tended truck gardens 
from spring plowing to seeing their 
produce served in the school’s din- 
ing room. They had fed, milked and 

‘doctored a small herd of cows. They 
had learned how to drive, repair 
and maintain the school’s tractor 


“ 
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and its farm machinery. They had 
taken care of chickens; learned how 
to raise bees. They had come to 
‘know the ins and outs of maintain- 
ing a fruit orchard. They had tried 
their hand at pruning vines and 
harvesting grapes. 

Our graduates had learned a lit- 
tle something of agricultural book- 
keeping, metal work, carpentry, 
electrical appliances — all facets of 
a modern farmer’s work. 

The courses were laid out in such 
a way that there was plenty of time 
for sports, recreation and study. 
These activities were sandwiched in 
between lecture periods and work 
in the fields. 





And still the graduates had time 
for one of the main purposes of the 
school: to raise graduates who have 
a solid grounding in their religion, 
Regular doctrine classes and living 
in an atmosphere where they could 
regularly attend Mass and other 
devotions. What a contrast these to 
boys still on the farm who seldom 
see a priest; can’t go to school; face 
a life of drudgery. 

Our seven graduates are ready 
for the future. They and the Mary- 
knollers who trained them thank 
the wonderful benefactors in North’ 
America who made all this possible. 
We haven’t heard the last of the 
big seven. a8 








There’s pride of ownership in these boys who planted and harvested this corn. 
(Left) Happy for their turn to help the priest get ready for Benediction. 





























: The Happy Life 


Situation normal all mixed up; 


and the parish band played on, 
BY JOSEPH G. COSGROVE, M.M. 


@ 1 TOOK three groups of Yuan Lin’s 
Legion of Mary by a chartered bus 
to a hot-springs resort. The attrac- 
tion was a place where fire from 
natural gas shoots out of a For- 
mosan peak. The old folks took the 
waters for their aches and pains. 
My newly assigned curate, Father 
Ed Quinn, of San Jose, California, 
and I sat on the hotel’s porch and 
watched it rain. The children went 
up the mountain to explore the Fire 
Hole, and got drenched for their 
efforts. 

Mrs. Tan Chhi gave me a new 
insight into weather forecasting. “If 
chickens go up and squat on the 
roof,” she said, “‘people interpret 
that as a sign of a bad storm.” 
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There’s an unrehearsed and rustic 
simplicity about a country funeral 
that gives it some of the earmarks 
of an Hibernian wake. Must ingre- 
dients are noise and firecrackers. 
The Yuan Lin 
band helps to 
heighten the 
din. 

The other 
_ day an old lady 
died in Po Sim. 
The parish 
band fetched a ’ 
crowd quicker than a bobby-sox 
idol in Times Square. Everyone 
gave everyone else orders on what 
todo. During all the musical blast- 
ing and the shouting, I noticed that 
no one had nailed the coffin lid. I 
grabbed a hammer and started. At 
that juncture the band swung into 
“Swanee River.” 

In the kitchen, some neighbors 
were having a great to-do, prepar- 
ing the funeral banquet. Others 
} were shooting off firecrackers; 
youngsters were darting in and out, 
- sniping the ones that didn’t ex- 
plode. The immediate family and 
hired mourners wailed away. 

Finally I gave a signal to my 
catechist, Mr. Kho. We slogged 
through mud to the burial hill. The 
lamentations and music continued 
to the final prayer. 

“The Church will get a lot of 
face out of that funeral,’ said my 
catechist, on the way back to the 
mission. 

Any priest who has pushed a few 
years around the Orient acquires 
asteely eyed glint. It’s half hungry 
and half the look of a bookie who 
has just lost a bundle on the Daily 
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Your Beloved Deceased 


will be remembered in the 

Masses, prayers and spiritual 

works of Maryknollers during the 
month of November. 


Double. An alien way of life is 
accountable. 

Answering a sick call, I nearly 
kill myself on a motorcycle, brav- 
ing a country path gooey with mud. 
I arrive, feeling 
like something 
dredged up 
from a harbor 
— only to dis- 
cover the sick 
man in a near- 
by village, play- 
ing mah-jongg 
with some of his cronies. 

Things don’t happen as planned. 
A wedding scheduled for eight gets 
started promptly at 11:17 because 
at the last minute nobody could 
find the bride’s red shoes. 

I was right in the midst of a 
speech in a new village when cym- 
bals began to clang; firecrackers 
went off; and a marriage procession 
passed. My audience retreated in 
a body to peek at the pretty bride. 

Best of all I like marriages. A man 
I know in Hong Kong once told me 
that marriage ceremonies make him 
sneeze. They make me chuckle in a 
subdued manner. I like Oriental 
ceremonies — where the mother 
and father are take-charge folks. 

The other evening I officiated at 
a widow’s wedding. Formosan cus- 
tom is dead against widows remar- 
rying. Nobody wanted to witness 
her nuptials to a widower from a 
city up north. Finally the sexton 
agreed to do it. 

I had to repeat the question “Do 
you?” four times. 

Her triumphant, “I certainly do,” 
was to show the sexton and myself 
that she isn’t the bold type. gg 
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Father August R. Kircher, of Brooklyn, demonstrates the co-ordination 
and agility needed to qualify as top bell ringer at our Cotoca parish. 











Philadelphia's Father James A. Flaherty chats with some Warnes friends. 


Bottom of the Hill 


| B THERE are three distinct worlds 
| in Bolivia: the cold, high altiplano; 
| the more gentle middle land; and 
the lush, tropical lowland. Mary- 
_ knollers are to be found working in 
F all three. 
' A considerable difference exists 
}in the work in each of these areas 
and in the people who dwell there. 
| This picture story from Bolivia con- 
Fcerns the territory sloping down 
from the Andes to the jungles. It is 
a long-neglected area but one with 
“great spiritual promise for the days 
to come. Be 
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The people of Santa Cruz gather for two celebrations. The one (above) 
is of a religious nature. (Below) After many years, the railroad from 


the Atlantic stretches across Brazil and finally arrives in Bolivia. 











The youngsters of Bolivia’s lowlands have a far-easier life than their 
Midian cousins high in the Andes. The climate makes for friendliness. 























The Santa Cruzenians are 


pure-blooded descendants 





of the earliest Spaniards. 








All the way down is the jungle. Riberalta (below) is a morass in rainy 


season. Father James R. Dyer demonstrates Venice-like transportation. 

















| Using Communism’s 


Secret Weapon 


“Raise up fine young leaders; call on them for tremendous deeds.”’ 


BY JOHN J. CONSIDINE, M.M. 


@ ON THE tiny island of Labuan, off 
the coast of British Borneo, in South- 
east Asia, I visited a simple little 
academy for girls conducted by 
Sisters from the British Isles. 

“Do you ever hear of Communist 
organizers in these parts?”’ I asked 
one of the Sisters. 

“We had one in the school here 
| just a short while back,” replied the 
Sister with a smile. 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“A young girl sent from a Chinese 
colony on the mainland seemed to 
be acting strangely, one of our 
Sisters thought. The Sister watched 
the girl for a while‘and discovered 
that she was forming a Communist 
cell among other Chinese girls in 
the school. Mail from home was 
intercepted; it was found to contain 
instructions on what to do as an 
organizer. Of course, we sent her 
back to her Communist com- 
panions.” 

In Korea I heard the story of 
| Moses Ahn, a likable young fellow 
_ who everybody thought was.a model 
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Catholic. He turned out to be an 
undercover man for the Com- 
munists. 

‘““How do the Reds make these 
leaders?”’ I asked this question of 
Douglas Hyde, Britain’s noted con- 
vert from communism. 

“T’ll give you five points on how 
it is done,” he replied. 

**Point One: the candidate is 
never a candidate until he has be- 
come thoroughly imbued with en- 
thusiasm for the task before him. 
Then he approaches his indoctrina- 
tion classes in a receptive frame of 
mind. He comes to get answers to 
questions, to obtain ammunition. 
He comes to learn, not to argue. 

‘Point Two: at the indoctrina- 
tion classes, such as I myself con- 
ducted for years, the candidates get 
a new philosophy or more often the 
first philosophy they have ever had. 
They are given a new approach to 
the entire world, the whole of life. 
Their moral and ethical standards 
are turned upside down. They learn 
that the only test of whether a Com- 
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munist’s behavior is good or bad 
is whether or not it serves the cause 
of communism. If a particular ac- 
tivity serves the cause it is right, if 
it injures the cause, it is wrong. 

“Point Three: 
not only the 
Communist’s 
mind but his 
conscience 
as well is re- 
molded. Thus 
in time he ac- 
quires a false 
conscience 
which prompts him to do evil in- 
stead of good. 

‘Point Four: Communists call for 
sacrifices, great sacrifices. They 
want dedicated men, hundred-per- 
centers, an elite. So Communists 
make big demands on members re- 
quiring them to sacrifice their time, 
their money, their energy; if neces- 
sary, life itself. They prove that 
modern twentieth-century man is 
willing to make huge sacrifices if 
one shows him the immediate use- 
fulness of what he is asked to do. 

“We might well learn from the 
Communists on this,” explained Mr. 
Hyde. “‘Too often we fall between 
two stools. We want men to sac- 
rifice but we are too afraid to ask 
much of them; so we call for mean 
little sacrifices and get a mean, little 
response as a consequence. 

Point Five: the Communists be- 
lieve in having leaders, trained 
leaders. They believe that it is the 
small minority, which knows where 
it is going and how it is going to get 
there, that moves the millions to- 
day. So they train leaders. They 
believe that it is possible to take any 
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man who is willing to be trained, 
and turn him into a leader. 


CONSULT YOUR LAWYER 


He should draw your will and 

advise you on all legal prob- 

lems to carry out your plans 

to spread God's Kingdom over 
the earth. 








“They do this by giving him a 


faith, convincing him that he has a 
right and a responsibility to lead. 


They teach him 
how to formu- 
late his own 
ideas; how to 
pass those ideas 
on to others — 
first to small 
groups then to 
larger groups. 
They teach him 
the art of public speaking. They 
make him think as a leader. If any 
new situation arises the average 
man asks, ‘When is someone going 
to do something about that?’ The 
man who thinks as a leader says, 
‘What do I do in this situation?” 

Contemplating the role of the 
Red leader, we feel immediately 
prompted to ask if we have a Chris- 
tian leader, comparable in training 
and dedication, who around the 
world will match this Communist 
product. 

The answer is definitely yes, de- 
spite our frequently bumbling ap- 
proach to this matter of leadership. 

Let us note that the concept of 
Christian leader is a global one, 
recognized ‘by the Holy Father, 
sought after and encouraged by 
Catholic authorities everywhere on 
earth. Thestandard Christian leader 
is a layman or a laywoman. Never- 
theless, many wonderfully dedi- 
cated laymen and laywomen have, 
in the course of their years of work 
for the Church, resolved to perfect 
their lives by entering the clergy or 
one of the Sisterhoods or Brother- 
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hoods of the Church over the globe. 
This step makes them no less Chris- 
tian leaders, though frequently their 
role changes substantially in that 
they become rather the inspirers of 
Christian leadership, working them- 
selves but also encouraging lay 
leaders around them in the social 
apostolate of the Church. 

The Holy See itself takes a hand 
in promoting Christian leadership. 
Thus we find Rome to be the center 
of such organizations as the Inter- 
national Congress of the Lay Apos- 
tolate, whose permanent committee 
has organized world congresses in 
Rome and in East Africa and is now 
promoting one due to be assembled 
soon in Manila, in the Philippine 
Islands. 

At the International Congress of 
Catholic Lay Leaders, held in 
Uganda, East Africain December of 
1953, all were impressed by the sub- 
stantial role played by African lay 
leaders. It was thought-provoking 
at the Uganda congress, to find the 
official voice of the African bishops 
speaking out strongly for leadership 
in public life, precisely in the move- 
ments for self-government, by Cath- 
olics of their flocks. 

At Makerere University College, 
in Uganda, when‘I visited there, 
Josephine Namboze was studying 
medicine and was due to be East 
Africa’s first woman doctor. She is 
from a fine Christian family of 
twelve children, the father of which 
is a professor in the Catholic normal 
school. Josephine is a soft-voiced, 
gentle girl, endowed with unusual 
intelligence, who speaks precise and 
beautiful English. 

“What prompts you to want to be 
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a doctor?” I asked her curiously. 

“I feel that it is the way I can 
best help my people,”’ she replied. 
“IT doubt if the men will accept 
me,”’ she said frankly. “But the 
women will. It is to help our women 
that I am becoming a doctor. They 
need much help.” 

By far the most outstanding Afri- 
can doctor-leader I know of on the 
continent is Doctor Joseph Conom- 
bo. He is a deputy in the National 
Assembly in Paris. While serving his 
first term in the French Parliament 
in 1949, he completed his university 
studies in medicine and became the 
first doctor of medicine in his sec- 
tion of French West Africa, the 
Upper Volta. 

Joseph Conombo, of the Mossi 
tribe, was a primary-school lad at 
the White Fathers mission in Wag- 
adugu. With the help of the Fathers 
he first studied medicine in Dakar; 
later he served as a medical aide in 
France during World War II. When 
he finally presented himself for his 
degree at the University of Paris, in 
December 1952, the dean of the 
faculty, Monsieur Pinet, rose. He 
turned not toward the candidate but 
toward a cluster of White Fathers 
and White Sisters who were seated 
among the auditors. 

“My first word,” the dean said, 
“must be one of thanks and appreci- 
ation to you, for all you have done 
in forming this candidate, for all 
you are doing for the health of the 
people of the Upper Volta—a coun- 
try particularly scourged with 
disease.” 

Turning to Joseph’ Conombo, 
the dean then said, “I wish you to 
know how happy I am today, to 
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present you with a state diploma of 
Doctor in Medicine, the first to be 
accorded in Paris to one who comes 
from the Upper Volta. I read with 
pleasure in the opening lines of your 
thesis those words, “To heal—what 
a victory, what a conquest!’ I am 
deeply impressed by the spirit of 
dedication that certainly dwells be- 
hind those words.”’ 

I have spoken principally of Afri- 
can Christian leaders but a word of 
praise must be said for the small 
army of non-African leaders who 
serve the world Christian ideal by 
serving Africa. 

An earnest Belgian college boy 
finished a notable course in medicine 
and then went out to the Congo. As 
he was about to take up work among 
the Batetele tribe, the local bishop 
said to him, “‘Never forget, Doctor 
Hemeryckx, that with your medicine 
you are to open God’s pathway to 
the Batetele people.” 

The Belgian doctor never forgot. 
The Batetele became to him “our” 
people. His wife joined him and 
died in Africa giving birth to her 
first child. The grief-stricken doctor 
pledged himself anew at the grave 
of his young spouse. 

““Now the Batetele are indeed my 
people,” he murmured. “A part of 
my being is here in their soil.” 

Today, twenty-five years later, 
Doctor Hemeryckx is Provincial In- 
spector for leper work in Kasai and 
also head of one of Belgium’s largest 
leper asylums in the Congo. He has 
been awarded his country’s highest 
honors for his life of selfless Chris- 
tian leadership. 

For me, among the finest sights 
in the Congo was the enterprising 
24 


work of the almost 150 Belgian 
social - service workers who work 
wonders through their devoted lead- 
ership among African families, 
Three different Belgian organiza- 
tions carry on this program; one of 
them is similar to what Americans 
know as the International Catholic 
Auxiliaries of Chicago. 

In many parts of Africa there are 
European and American lay people 
who give their services as teachers, 
for salaries that are far below an 
adequate compensation. Most out- 
standing is Doctor Harold Jowitt, 
who spent thirty-three years in the 
British Colonial Service and was for 
a time Director of Education in 
Uganda. He is a convert to Cathol- 
icism and is now a distinguished 
member of the staff of Pius XII 
University, in Basutoland. 

Have we any Christian leaders in 
Moslem lands? Surprising as it may 
seem, in view of the fewness of 
Christians in that part of the world, 
we have a small number of Christian 
leaders, of whom we may be proud. 

When India won its freedom in 
1947, India’s Catholics, particularly 
those of the strong centers on the 
Malabar Coast and in Bombay, 
quickly sought to take their place 
in Indian life as an integral part of 
the population. Not everywhere 
was Christian leadership prepared 
for the task. Nevertheless, there are 
some splendid examples of organ- 
ized effort. 

One of the most notable projects 
is that of the Institute of Christian 
Social Order, under the direction 
of Father Jerome D’Souza, S.J. 
He is carefully training numbers of 
well-selected Catholic university 
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boys for participation in the social 
program of the Indian nation. His 
trained elite is one of the most 
practical and effective undertakings 
launched since World War II. 

Father D’Souza declares, ‘““The 
Catholic social apostolate must col- 
laborate intimately and effica- 
ciously in all the nation’s plans for 
social betterment.” 

Thinking men declare that it is 
young people who are well prepared 
in the realm of the spirit who will 
count most for Asia in the end. 

Onesuch individual I encountered 
in the capital of Indonesia; he is 
the bishop of the city of Djakarta, 
His Excellency Adrian Djajaseputro. 
Years ago this leader of the Church 
in the capital of Indonesia was, as 
a teen-ager, a devout Moslem who 
went with his father and mother to 
the mosque for the great feasts. His 
spiritual insight led him to accept 
Christianity and to become a sturdy 
apostle in Semarang in central Java. 

“We need leaders,” the Papal 
Nuncio in Indonesia told me, “‘but 
above all we need thoughtful in- 
spired leaders like this bishop.” 


Catholics in Japan are not nu- 
merous. People who know the facts, 


spoke frankly of the leadership de- | 


fects of many in the flock. Neverthe- 
less, I constantly encountered 
inspiring examples of individuals 
who are determined to dedicate 
themselves to Christian leadership. 


“This is one of the things that : 
we must get over to our Catholic ° 


laymen,” says Douglas Hyde. “It is 
a tragedy of our times that men 
with the most evil faith the world 
has ever known have learned to 
think and act as leaders; while many 
Christian men and women who 
genuinely have the right and duty 


to lead, who have the thing for ; 
which modern man is really grop- ! 


ing, all too often do not lead.” 


“What is the answer, Mr. Hyde?” © 


“The obvious one,” he replied. 


**Fill the world with fine Catholic ‘ 


young people who have been taught 
how to lead. Call on them for tre- 
mendous deeds. You will see that 
they will make the shoddy Com- 
munist dreams stand for what they 
are—deeds that are mean and small 
and ill-gotten.” 2B 
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H you ate ls place? 


FATHER O. RAUSCHENBACH, 

OF ST. LOUIS, LABORED 

TWENTY YEARS AS A MARY- 

KNOLLER IN CHINA. HE WAS 

_ ONCE PASTOR OF SANCIAN 

eee fi. ISLAND, WHERE ST. FRANCIS 
i XAVIER DIED. 











































BANDITS AMBUSHED 
A FATHER RAUSCHEN- 
‘7, BACH ONE DAY, ON 


HIS KNOWLEDGE OF MED- 
ICINE AND HIS DISPENSARY 
WORK WON FRIENDS, 
WHO LISTENED EAGERLY 
TO HIS CLASSES ON CATH- | 
OLIC DOCTRINE. HE MADE ; 
MANY CONVERTS AND " 
BUILT MISSIONS. 


wr“ SHOT HIM DEAD, 

) ”- THINKING HE WAS 

B-’ A RICH AMERICAN. 

~ THE BANDITS GOT 
30¢. 


The Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll, N. Y. 1-6 


Dear Fathers: 
1 am interested in laboring for souls as a missioner. Please send me free 


“A SICK CALL, AND | 





literature about becoming a Maryknoll 
_] Priest _] Brother 
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LAND ov me CHISEL 


BY JOSEPH W. REGAN, M.M. 


@ FATHER Lennon’s basketball team 
is called The Chiselers. They are 
proud of the name yet manage to 
win their share of games the honest 
way in Paete, Maryknoll’s newest 
parish in the Philippines. The town 
takes its name from the fact that 
most of the people work with chisels. 

They can build anything from a 
rattrap to a ten-family house. How- 
ever the biggest industry of Paete is 
the making of wooden shoes. Each 
week two hundred thousand pairs of 
wooden shoes are sent to Manila for 
shipment to other parts of the Philip- 
pines and to neighboring countries. 

Huge logs are trucked down from 
the mountains and cut into small 
blocks to make the wooden shoes. 
Paete’s wooden shoes are turned out 
in all sizes and shapes and colors. 
Decorating and painting shoes keeps 
the women busy. Ifa child does not 
learn in school, he is given a chisel 
or a paint brush and sent to work 
in the shoe shops. 

Another industry in Paete is the 
making of statues. Craftsmen can 
turn out a statue of any saint you 
wish. One of the spectacles of Holy 
Week, which draws visitors from 
far and wide, is the procession of 
mechanized statues of saints. 

Paete is also famous for its lan- 
sones — a kind of fruit that does not 
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grow in America. Paete’s /ansones 
are the sweetest in the Philippines 
and local farmers make a consider- 
able fortune on the annual /ansones 
crop. 

Paete is half Catholic and half 
Aglipayan. Church buildings for 
the two groups stand side by side. 
This situation confuses both priest 
and people. Many families are 
mixed up, with some going to one 
church and some to the other. 

Many of Paete’s musicians are 
traveling ones, playing in Guam, 
Okinawa, Japan, Singapore and 
other places in the Far East. This 
gives us a slight mixture of inhabit- 
ants when the musicians return 
from foreign parts and bring their 
wives with them. 

One good Catholic family says 
the rosary together in their home 
every evening. The grandfather was 
brought up by a Spanish priest, and 
he prays in Spanish. The grand- 
mother knows nothing but Tagalog. 
One daughter-in-law is from Shang- 
hai; she prays in Mandarin. Her 
two daughters say the rosary in 
English. Another daughter-in-law 
is from Okinawa, and knows how 
to pray only in Japanese. All say the 
rosary together and manage all 
right. They say, ““The family that 
prays together stays together.” gm 
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This one holds the record 


for underwater travel. 


BY MAURICE J. ZERR, M.M. 


@ FATHER George Pfister was suffer- 
ing from a badly infected foot. 
Apparently he had cut himself but 
didn’t know it until the foot began 
to swell. On Monday morning I 
drove him from Gula to Boma, a 
town in East Africa, to get a shot 
of penicillin. 

After Father Pfister got the 
needle, we stopped at the post 
office to see if Santa Claus had left 
us any presents. There was a notice 
saying that a shipment of food had 
arrived for the mission, and was 
waiting to be picked up at the rail- 
road station at Malampaka. What 
are another 30 miles to seasoned 
missioners? 

. On the way home, heavy storm 
clouds stretched over the sky ahead 
of us. So what! A little rain is good 
for the crops. By the time we 
reached Mbaragani, one of our 
favorite mud holes was filled to the 
brim. I tucked the jeep into four- 
wheel drive and put on my oxygen 
mask. Father Pfister got his band- 
aged foot a little wet because the 
water came up over the floor boards. 

Safely on the other side, we 

noticed that the thing we call a road 
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had begun to disappear. It looked 
as if the coast guard would have to 
be called. At ten minutes to five we 
were stopped by a roaring river. 
Its bed was dry when we crossed in 
the morning; now it had about fif- 
teen feet of water in it — and what 
a current! Instead of a bridge there 
is a concrete causeway, raised a 
foot or two above the river bed. The 
water was coming over the edge 
of this like Niagara Falls. There 
was nothing we could do except sit 
and wait for the river to go down. 

By seven-thirty, with the aid of 
the car headlights, we could see 
spots where the causeway was dry 
but a swift current was still pour- 
ing over the far side. I was for wait- 
ing at least another half hour; but 
it was his jeep, and if he wanted to 
risk having it swept off the “‘bridge”’ 
into the river, that was his busi- 
ness. 

Father Pfister took over the con- 
trols and launched out into the deep. 
Needless to say, I had my door open 
and was ready to try a dive if that 
jeep started to tip over. At the 
far edge of the crossing, where the 
water was deepest, the motor gave 
a cough or two, but he gave it the 
gun and we were over. We arrived 
back at the mission about eight 
o’clock and had a cold supper. 

While I’m telling jeep stories, 
how about the time Father Pfister 
took off for Boma? He had our cook, 
Simoni, and a teacher with him. On 
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WONDERFUL JEEP 


the way home he came to a river 
that was rising rapidly; he thought 
he could make it if he hurried. In- 


stead of taking time to change into- 


four-wheel drive, which gives extra 
traction and power, he started 
across in high. 

In the middle of the river the 
motor stalled. By that time the 
water was over the exhaust so Father 
Pfister couldn’t get the motor started 
again. A torrential downpour 
brought two or three inches of rain- 
fall inside an hour. The pressure 
was building up on the side of the 
stalled jeep, edging it slowly to the 
far side of the causeway. 

Father Pfister and Simoni opened 
both doors to let the water pour 
through. Simoni was scared to 
death. I can’t say I blame him. At 
first he was perched on the tail gate. 
Then he opened it to let the down- 
pour out of the back end. Finally 
he and the Father abandoned the 
jeep and made their way tc shore, 
there to wait for the car to disappear 
or the river io go down. 

About a half hour later the river 
had dropped to a reasonable level. 
Father Pfister waded out to the 
jeep, got in and hit the starter but- 
ton. The motor came alive, and 
they were off for home. Rugged 
little creatures—those jeeps. This 
one’s passengers arrived looking like 
a couple of wet ducks. — 

Father Pfister now holds the rec- 
ord for underwater driving. gm 
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Only a burden carrier knows 


how to lend a helping hand. 
BY ROBERT J. REMITZ, M.M. 


@ it was dark when I started out 
from El Paso on horseback. I am 
not a weather man; for me the sky 
showed no signs of rain. After half 
30 





an hour, I lost the path. Knowing 
that the Bolivian village was on the 
other side, I directed my horse 
towards the roar of the water. 
People dread this river during 
the rainy season because two or 
three drown in it every year. When 
I saw the mountain torrent, my 
heart dropped; the water looked 
deep and the current was strong. 
Rain began to fill the night air. I 
used my flashlight in a vain attempt 
to discover a path on the other side, 
leading out of the river bed. 
Praying, I urged my unwilling 
horse into the river. When I felt 
the turbulent current against my 
boots I began to pray harder. My 
heart lightened as the horse got its 
feet on solid ground and began to / 
draw itself out of the river. How- 
ever, I soon realized that we 
weren't out of danger. The shore 
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was a steep cliff that seemed impos- 
sible to climb. 

I could not bear the thought of 
crossing that river again. By this 
time my clothes were soaked, and I 
was impatient with the falling rain. 
After a short rest I spurred the 
horse and he stumbled and slid up 
the steep cliff. My imagination pic- 
tured the worst: me falling back- 
wards with the horse into the river. 
After a last jump, the horse caught 
his foot over the top of the cliff 
and pulled himself up. 

I was soaked when I arrived at 
the sick man’s house but I was 
happy to be there. The family told 
me I crossed the river at one of the 
worst places. They went from house 
to house trying to get something 
dry for me to wear. The soul to 
whom I brought the sacraments has 
since left this world. I hope that 
I helped it. 

On the return trip, I didn’t have 
to worry about getting lost in the 
dark. I let my horse’s reins hang 
loose and he brought me back. Now 
I know what horse sense means. 

I was called to anoint a child 
who had fainted from weakness. 
He had not eaten that day. That 
reminded me of the time I asked 
some catechism pupils what they 
would do if they were in a region 
where there was a famine. Their 
answer was that they would work. 
When I mentioned that there would 
be no work because of the famine, 
they said that they would die. Their 
minds can get as far as the idea of 
working hard to earn enough to 
keep alive but no further. It doesn’t 
occur to them to look to othe: | eo- 
ple for help or progress. 
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One Sunday I was returning 
from a mission outstation and I 
noticed some people who had been 
working instead of attending Mass. 
Their reason was one I had heard 
often: ‘‘Padre, if we work only six 
days a week, the food will not reach. 
We must work always to live. And 
we live a very sad life.” 

Every once in a while these peo- 
ple explode against this environ- 
ment in what is known as a fiesta. 
They gather all their strength to 
break out of routine. They even use 
dynamite! At the last fiesta one 
child lost the fingers of one hand 
and suffered lacerations over his 
body. It cost $40 to cure him in 
the hospital. Now because he has 
no parents and can’t find work he 
does odd jobs for us. 

To avoid such breaks for freedom 
— we are trying to supply night 
recreation for the people. We have 
a lighted court for basketball and 
volleyball; also a recreation room 
for various games. 

My evenings are usually given to 
visiting different villages outside of 
El Paso. The way to reach the 
biggest number of people appears 
to be with movies and slide lec- 
tures on the doctrine. 

More than a hundred chicks 
hatch out in the incubator every 
month. This is a wonderfully practi- 
cal project that Father Gerry Zie- 
gengeist has started. He is trying to 
improve the breed of chicks in this 
valley to help his people get up 
the slippery side of a rut. 

Father Gerry came back from a 
week-long trip. So far, he hasn’t 
seen me. Perhaps he thinks that the 
killing mountains got me. we 
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love Your waterways 
in lonely hills, 
' the silken spray 
singing in the sun 
among the sunburnt rocks, 
tumbling down 
in a quiet rumble, 
glazed in the sheen 
of a summer sun. 
My heart is with Your hills, 
among those secret waterways, 
chanting melodies 
in dizzy torrents, 
splashing white fire 
down the rocky ladders. 
There go I, where liquid silver churns 
among fern-deckled sluices to the widening 
expanse of ocean roll; 
and outward to the awful ocean 
outward to ever and beyond, 
down to the depths and under, 
swirling and swelling 
in the wild waters welling, 
ever and ever 
and always compelling. 
Then spent at length, I turn and come, 
riding the rhythm of water and wind, 
reveling in the flowing fountain, 
to nuzzle myself on the rustling sand of the shore, 
colt-like to the bosom of its mare. 
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Created by a skilled, American 


artist, all 20 designs are new and { 


delightfully ““different’’. Tastefully ' 


enhanced with “gold’’, we feel sure 
they are 1956’s most distinguished 
Catholic Christmas cards. 


May We Send the 


Cards on Approval? 


Cellophane package of 20 different 
cards with envelopes... .... $1.00 


Carton of 100 assorted... .. $4.00 | 


(available assorted only) 


To Make Your Gifts 
More Attractive! 


Twenty large sheets (20''x30") 
beautifully designed, strong and 
flexible and easy to wrap around 
your gift — tags and seals to match 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 
WRAPS $1.25 a box 





Books for Children 


First Books 

(for ages 4 to 7) 
Hail Mary, 
Listen to God, Let's Pray 

set of four, $1.00 


Young Catholic Series 


(for ages 7 to 10) 
Pray the Rosary 
Friends with God 
set of two, $1.00 


! Believe, 
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A Christmas Gift... 


for a priest or sister, 
for a good friend, 
» for yourself — 


MARYKNOLL 
BOOK CLUB 


Maryknoll’s NON-PROFIT book club 
for lovers of world peoples and the world apostolate 


Members receive each year FOUR BOOKS worth $13.00 to $15.00 
MEMBERSHIP FOR A SINGLE FLAT FEE OF $10.00 





This quarter's selection: Douglas Hyde’s distinguished new volume: 
ONE FRONT ACROSS THE WORLD 
Plus a BONUS: Monsignor Romaniello’s novel of China: 


BIRD OF SORROW 
An attractive GIFT CARD tells your friends you have enrolled them! 





NEW BOOKS 


Edward J. Moffett and Richard 
Reid: THREE DAYS TO ETER- 
NITY. A rewarding biography 
of Father Robert J. Cairns, jolly 
Scot, Holy Cross grad, Mary- 
knoll Missioner killed in World 
War II where St. Francis Xavier 


Price: $2.50 
| Msgr. John Romaniello: BIRD 





) OF SORROW. This Maryknoll 


China mission leader who turned 
novelist gives us a thrilling tale 
of life under the Reds. 


Price: $3.50 





PLAQUES — 
Pyraglassed and in gift boxes 


HOUSE BLESSING $3.00 
KITCHEN BLESSING 


(red or green) $3.00 
ROSARIES — 
For Ladies 
#323 Mother of Pearl $7.00 
For Men 


#311 Black with sterling chain 
and crucifix . $3.95 


For Children 


#321 Miniature sterling rosary in 
sterling case $3. 








































EDITORIAL: 


Red China and the UN 


BY ALBERT J. NEVINS, M.M. 


@ iF ONE can read signs correctly, 
the Communist bloc is preparing an 
all-out campaign for the admission 
of Red China into the United Na- 
tions. While the drumbeats at the 
moment are muffled, they do por- 
tend a rising crescendo to take place 
after our own national elections. 

Under the circumstances, it is 
well to remind the American people 
so that they will not be deceived by 
Red propaganda that Communist 
China not only is ineligible to join 
the United Nations but under the 
UN charter would have to be im- 
mediately suspended if it were a 
member. 

Admission of Red China to the 
United Nations must be opposed on 
the following grounds: 

1) Aggression in Korea and viola- 
tion of armistice agreements. 

2) Aggressive occupation of Tibet. 
3) Undermining of other nations in 
the Chinese orbit of Southeast Asia. 





land. 


4) Aggressive acts against For- 
mosa. 

5) Inhuman treatment of inter- 
national prisoners. 

6) Systematic destruction of re- 
ligion. 

7) Participation in, and promotion 
of, narcotics traffic in contraven- 
tion of international agreements. 

8) Selling into slavery to other 
Communist nations of upwards of 
a million of its own nationals. 

9) The denial to its own people of 
basic human rights. 

10) A denial of the spirit and letter 


of the preamble of the Charter of | 


the United Nations. 

11) A denial in practice of other 
articles and chapters of the Charter 
of the United Nations. 

Article 4 of the Charter limits 
UN membership to “peace-loving 
states which accept the obligations 
contained in the present Charter 
and in the judgment of the Organ- 


This Month’s Cover 


Our cover girl this month is a Bakuria debutante 
whose coming-out party took place in Maryknoll’s 
Rosana mission over in East Africa. This young 
lady’s costume jewelry shows that she’s a willing 
slave to the latest whims of the fashion tsar in Bakuria 
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Red China has given no indica- 
tion of an international conscience 
or of a sense of international moral- 
ity. By its deeds, it has declared it- 
self opposed to the obligations of the 


? UN Charter. There is not the slight- 
+ est bit of evidence that Red China 


would live up to the obligations of 
the Charter, but overwhelming evi- 
dence that it would not. 

Article 6 of the Charter concerns 
the expulsion of any UN member 
that “has persistently violated the 
principles contained in the present 
Charter.”’ Under this article, the 
membership would be forced to re- 
ject Red China if the UN was to re- 


tain the respect of the peoples of 


the world. 

THE RUSSIANS, of course, want Red 
China admitted to the UN for very 
obvious reasons: 

1) Admission of Red China would 
be a great international victory 
for the Soviet Union, and would 
strengthen Communist parties in 
all other lands. 

2) Admission of Red China would 
demonstrate the weakness and lack 
of principle of all free-world nations 
that voted for it. 

3) Admission of Red China would 
remove Nationalist China from the 
international body and provide the 
Communist powers with a second 
veto in the United Nations. 

4) Admission of Red China would 
give tacit approval to Communist 
aggressions and subversions to date. 

5) Admission of Red China would 
turn Southeast Asia into the Com- 
munist camp. 
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The Field Afar 


Catholic Foreign Mission 
Society of America 





TO THOSE WHO LOVE GOD ALL 
THINGS WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD 


@ 


Maryknoll was established in 1911 

by the American Hierarchy to 

prepare missioners from the 

United States and to send them 

forth, under the direction of the 

Holy See, to the mission mm 
of the world. 


In the days to come, the bogey of 
war and the hope of peace will be 
used to gain the support of the 
American people for this Red cause. 
The specter of a third world war 
will be thrown at us. We will be 
under pressure from our allies. 

- As Americans, we must remain 
firm to the principles that have 
made our country great. As Cath- 
olics, we must never yield to peace 
at any price. We must remember 
that the millions of enslaved people 
behind the Iron and Bamboo Cur- 
tains look to us in hope. We must 
remember that behind the smiles 
of the Red leaders are ‘hatred and 
contempt for our way of life. gm 
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In Praise of 
d Chinese Bus 


BY MICHAEL J. O°CONNOR, M.M. 


@ ALL UNDER Heaven, One Family; 
that’s a rough translation of one of 
the famous Chinese proverbs. If you 
really want to know what it means, 
I suggest that you come over to 
Formosa, take a bus ride with me 
some day, say to Chha Chui, where 
we have a mission station on a hill- 
top. It’s only four miles away but 
the climb is incredibly steep, and 
the bus takes a tired hour to wheeze 
and grind and rattle its way up to 
the top of the hill. 

Inside the bus, there is just about 
everything you could imagine. Peo- 
ple, of course, lots of them — men, 
women, children, babies. And their 
baggage. It’s piled high in helter- 
skelter jumble in the center of the 
bus — bolts of cloth, drums of pea- 
nut oil, crates of squawking chick- 
ens, baskets of lettuce, fragrant bun- 
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dles of joss sticks — piled so high 
you cannot see across the aisle. 

Every time someone gets on of! 
off, it’s a major operation; bundle 
have to be moved; people have tg 
be unwedged. Sometimes a baby 
strapped to its mother’s back gets 
squeezed in the crush. The baby} 
protests loudly enough to be heard 
at the next stop. Then one of the} 
chickens starts an angry cackling 
because someone has stepped on its 
foot. The other chickens take up the 
grievance and the ensuing cockle 
doo de roo about cracks a person’s 
eardrums. 

But through all the pandemo- 
nium, the passengers remain happy 
and good-natured. No faces are 
buried sourly in newspapers, as ina 
crowded subway. No one seems to 
mind being squeezed and crowded’ 
and pushed and shoved. Noone com- 
plains if the only seat he can find is: 
a perch atop a bale of bamboo 
sprouts. The motto of a Formosa bus 
seems to be “Always room for one 
more!” There are even room and a 
kind word for a fat foreigner when 
he jams in. 

A Chinese bus certainly teaches’ 
me a lesson in the Orient’s philoso- 
phy of “‘Live and let live.”’ After all, 
the passengers get to the top of the’ 
hill eventually, so why worry about 
minor inconveniences on the way? | 

I hear tell that the Reds have 
stopped the crowding in busses on_ 
the mainland of China; that Mos-— 
cow-trained bureaucrats have for- = 
bidden the people to take mountains } 
of baggage aboard the busses. Who 
wants that kind of antiseptic order? ; 
I prefer the crowded, happy bus to 
Chha Chui any day! as 
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THIS ROOM HAS BEEN 
DONATED BY | 
IN MEMORY OF 
SOMARD & MARY PIERCE 





A room in the Maryknoll seminary is a fitting 

memorial. A plaque on the door reminds the 

student occupant to pray daily for your rela- 
tive or friend. Offering $1500. 


The Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll, New York 
Dear Fathers: - 

I enclose $ toward the $1500 needed for a 
memorial room in the Maryknoll seminary. 


My Name 
Street 












































Ovechua 


The pennies of the poor that make the dollars that build a church, 


@ some folks say she’s 
95. Some even say 
she’s 105. No one 
seems able to tally up 

for certain just how 
many Bolivian sum- 
mers Dona Abelina / 
Vela has seen. It’s no 
secret, though, that 

at go years plus this 
ancient Quechua + 
senora’s love of God 
has never dwindled 
during the years that 
her neighborhood was without a 
priest. 

Until youthful and zealous Father 
John Higgins, Maryknoll’s “Ten- 
nessee Plowboy” hove into sight, no 
Padre had yet “‘cornered”’ the Con- 
debamba market. What he found 
on arriving two years ago, in this 
lake-plain district resting at the foot 
of the Cordillera Tunari of the 
Andes, were 8,000 scattered and 
uncared-for Indian souls. 

If you think a Tennessee Padre 
and a Bolivian plain make a rare 
combination, you'll be only mildly 
surprised to learn that Father Hig- 
gins regards the venerable sefiora 
as a veritable pillar of his church: 
pillar in the sense of providing 
encouragement and inspiration. As 
far as Padre Higgins is concerned, 
Donia Abelina’s love for God and 
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BY JAMES COURNEEN, M.M, >2¢raments, she can 


ranodmother 


for the priesthood 
puts lots of heart into 
a parish that has 
reached the budding 
stage. 

At her age, Doia 
Abelina is entitled to | 
an aisle seat near 
death’s door. But yet, | 
for all her fifteen re- | 

2. ceptions of the Last 





be seen every Sunday 

in fair weather, cross- 
ing the river Taquina, and walking, 
with a reed for a cane, almost two 
miles in order to assist at Holy 
Mass. 

Four feet, five inches short, this 
Quechua equivalent of an old Irish 
grandmother, lays claim to a half- 
acre of land that, with che aid of 
Cornelio, her grandson, produces 
some maize and cane. A yoke of 
oxen, a couple of sheep, and Conde- 
bamba’s version of a few Rhode 
Island reds, complete the scene on 
the Dofia’s ranch. 

Recently, as construction of Con- 
debamba’s first church got under 
way, the spirit of sacrifice, following 
the pattern of Christ that distin- 
guishes success from failure in many 
a difficult venture, showed itself. 
Poverty is the common lot of the 
Indians. But, while recognizing this, 
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* Father Higgins would not deny 
his parishioners whatever- material 
share they could have in getting 
the cost of Condebamba’s new 
house of God. 

Senora Abelina came to the fore. 
She brought to Padre Higgins her 


equivalent, twenty American pen- 
nies, sounds like the next thing to 
nothing at all. But you must re- 


tion in Condebamba totals up to a 
mere eighty-nine cents; the monthly 
wage of an average Indian in this 
| section is only a couple of dollars. 





“q That gives you a graphic idea of 


the extent of the senora’s sacri- 
fice. 

Today, with gratitude to God, 
Father Higgins sees his church near 
completion. Alongside, a medica! 
dispensary has been built and is 
staffed by <ister Michael John, a 
tireless Maryki-_oll Sister. She trav- 
els to the countryside from Cocha- 
bamba during the week. 

Condebamba is lucky to have 
Father Higgins and Dojfia Abelina 
Vela, the priest and the he 
the parish. Take the heart out of 
something and what do you have 
left? 


more such sefioras. Perhaps, though, 
they’re really not as few and far 
in between as it would seem. More 
likely, hundreds of towns and pueb- 
los in Bolivia have just such hearts 
as that of Dona Abelina Vela, who 
patiently wait to show what a lay 
person can do when she finds a 
priest to lead. But those towns 
and pueblos in Bolivia have no 
priests. | 
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contribution of 500 bolivianos. Its _ 


member that a good Sunday collec- © 
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How to KEEP 


Would you like to forget money 
worries? To have an assured in- 
come for life? 





A Maryknoll Annuity provides it. 


To get a Maryknoll Annuity, you 
give us a certain sum of money. 
In return, we send you checks 
annually or semiannually, for as 

_ long as you live. The amount we 
send you depends on how much 
you give us and yee age. 
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After your death your funds will 
be used to spread the Kingdom of 
God on earth. Can you think of 
a better way you would like to 
see your money used, as you 
watch it being spent from your 
vantage point after death? 


Write for our free booklet, 
The Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll, N.Y. 





Without obligation, please send 

‘me your free booklet, How fo 
Keep While Giving. 

MY NAME............ EVENS 


MY ADDRESS 
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FOR 


YOU? 


To teach him? 
To help him earn? 


WAITING : 








To fit him into life? 
To show him Christ who | 
suffered and died for him? | ;., 
The gratitude of ' Ma 
this lad (and of thou- ce 
sands like him) far ail 
outstrips any Thanks- wid 
giving Day you have 100 
ever known. ne 
Maryknoll Sisters Ma 
may bring him all the sha 
great good things he s 
needs, if YOU help oo 
them to do so. The 
What does Thanks- 7. 
ee ? a ( 
giving mean to you! ve 
: 
LL—L_L_L_LF LS Se ee ee ee ee ee es ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es ee oe 1S 
Maryknoll Sisters No | 
Maryknoll, New York box 
Se to help in your work. “ 
vo ered TTY ISS EEE OOO TT TE eee eee olic 
MEDOR Scan seis es cckeaniehew eerste MV eaGecconssbe ua vee Zone...... State..... 
As long as | can, | will send $......... a month. Please whe 


send me a reminder. | realize that | may stop at any time. 
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BY SISTER ROSE LEON 


Bas LANDS and waters go, the 
island of Likiep is like all the other 
Marshall Islands which dot the 
South Pacific at intervals of 100 to 
200 miles. It is a coral isle, flat, two 
miles long by a quarter to half mile 
wide. It boasts many palm trees, 
100 breadfruit trees, some 500 in- 
habitants. Of these 500, only four 


, — Father Farrell, S.J., and we three 


Maryknoll Sisters — are not Mar- 
shallese. 

School on Likiep is never an op- 
pressive burden to the Sisters, and 
certainly not to its 120 students. 
They love every minute of it, and 
are saddened only by the thought of 
aholiday. We chalk up their enthu- 
siasm partly to their natural intel- 
ligence and partly to their lack of 
distractions: no telephones, no TV, 
no movies, no automobiles, no juke 
boxes, no hot-dog stands or ice- 
cream parlors. 

Likiep children, if they are Cath- 
olic, attend Holy Rosary School. 
If they are not Catholic, many come 
anyway. Mary Rose was a little one 
who was not. 
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On Likiep, the school —and the 
pupils — are simple and _ lovable. 


She was six when she appeared at 
our convent door, clinging tightly 
but not fearfully to Jinana’s hand. 
Jinana likewise was not one of 
Likiep’s 250 Catholics. She is in her 
sixties; her face and body showed 
the mingling of fatigue and strength 
which comes from giving birth to, 
and raising, eighteen children. 
Mary Rose, an illegitimate child, 
was Jinana’s special charge — her 
grandchild in fact. 

Speaking shyly in Marshallese, 
Jinana framed her request. Yester- 
day, walking down the island’s white 
sand path, she had passed our school 
during class time. Because Holy 
Rosary School is an open hall, she 
had stopped to look in. “I don’t 
know what they were saying,” Jin- 
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ana told us, “I’ve never gone to 
school. But I want Mary Rose to go 
to your school so that she can learn.” 

Mary Rose proved to be a lovely 
little one, fair of face and fair of 
soul. She had the softest dark eyes 
and the deepest dimples we had 
ever seen. She was Jinana’s charge, 
but Jinana was not in good health. 
So Mary Rose assumed care of her 
bubu. ( Fibu is Marshallese for grand- 
mother; as a sign of affection this 
becomes bubu.) Mary Rose washed 
Bubu’s clothes with cold water in a 
big tub, scrubbing them with a 
coconut husk. She ironed Bubu’s 
clothes with a heavy charcoal iron, 
making the charcoal from burnt 
coconut shells. She cooked fish and 
breadfruit for Bubu over an open 
outdoor fire. She loves her bubu. 

In first grade, Mary Rose learned 
quickly. As we had hoped, she 
learned more than readin’, ’ritin’ 
and ’rithmetic. She learned to know, 
love and serve God. What is more, 
God rewarded her with His pre- 
cious gift of Faith. On Holy Satur- 
day, Mary Rose was baptized a 
Catholic. Jinana came to watch. 

Three months later, Mary Rose 
informed Sister that she was teach- 
ing Bubu how to kneel down and talk 
with God and how to make sacri- 
fices. Six months later, the waters of 
baptism poured over Jinana’s fore- 
head. 

Jinana is now very sick in the 
hospital on another island awaiting 
her summons to eternal happiness. 
Mary Rose has come to live with 
the Sisters, along with sixteen other 
girl boarders. 

And so the stories go all over the 
world. “‘Sister ej ba’’ (Sister said) has 
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an even greater influence on a little 
isolated island in the Pacific than it 
has in an American parish school, 
Perhaps you have never thought 
of school work as being essentially 
missionary. And yet a school will 
solidly establish the Faith quicker 
than almost any other means. Like 
Rosa leading her bubu, many a First 
Grader has brought her whole fam- 
ily to know and love Christ. 
Schools play a major role in the 
Maryknoll Sisters’ apostolate. In 
Hong Kong and Manila, in Hono- 
lulu and Lima, the rich and poor 
share the benches in Maryknoll 
classrooms. They listen to the excit- 
ing things of heaven as well as the 


more humdrum studies of this world. | 


Or, far from crowded port cities, in 
mud-floored schools, a Maryknoll 
Sister leads her barefoot troops to 
God. 

Conversions from schools are not 
spectacular as a rule but they are 
deep. Former pupils come back on 
a Sunday afternoon to show off 
their husband-converts and a troop 
of Catholic little ones. Boys who 
may have been problems when they 
were pupils in the classroom, often 
turn up in later years as real Christ- 
bearers to their non-Christian 
neighbors. 

American Catholics sometimes 
must apply a long time ahead to 
secure places for their children in a 
Catholic school. Well, we meet Mo- 
hammedans, Buddhists, simple ani- 
mists who come early, pleading with 
us to find a corner someplace for 
their youngsters in mission schools. 

Yes, indeed, the Pearl of Great 
Price is often handed out with a 
report card. RE 
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PRAYERS 


BY HUGO GERBERMANN, M.M. 


two WEEKS ago Juan Ramirez 
brought to Ixtahuacan, Guatemala, 
an old Indian grandmother. He 
had been preparing her for First 
Communion for the past six months. 

She hobbled into church with the 
help of a cane, and shouted out her 
sins as though the Padre were stone 


’ deaf. Of the “Act of Contrition” 





she remembered a few words; of the 
“Our Father,” nothing. This after 
six months of daily repetition! 

From the confessional she hob- 
bled up to kneel before the main 
altar. There out loud she made an 
act of contrition that puts the 
Psalmist to shame: 

“IT am a useless old woman, O 
Papa God! I fit only to be thrown on 
a dung heap and left to be eaten by 
dogs. I am of no use to anyone, much 
less to You, O my Papa. I have com- 
mitted many, many sins. Eeee, how 
many! Thousands upon thousands 
of sins — perhaps ten thousand. My 
whole life has been one continual 
sin. When I was a silly girl, . . .” 

She enumerated a list of misdeeds 
that would have thrown a less hard- 
ened man into a siege of chills. 
Then she became belligerent: 

“But I didn’t know any better. 
Was I to blame for doing all those 
things when I was as ignorant as a 
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mule? The fault is Yours, my Papa. 
Why didn’t You send us a priest 
when I was young and could have 
learned? Now that I am a useless 
old woman. You send a priest. But I 
cannotlearn any more, O my Papa.” 

Francisco Perez is old, deaf and 
dumb and nearly blind. Every 
morning when the church doors 
open, this Indian in his tattered 
rags is waiting to go in. He heads 
straight for the Communion railing 
where he kneels for a while, his 
inflamed eyes boring into the tab- 
ernacle. Then he retires to a pew. 
During the elevation his face takes 
on a glow. He remains kneeling 
there till after Mass. 

Often during the day I see him 
at the Communion railing, his eyes 
glued to the tabernacle. Because 
he can’t speak I don’t know what 
he sees there. Francisco Perez was 
born deaf; the angels must have 
taught him what he knows. 
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The prospect of a baseball game is sure to turn on such smiles in Japan. 


PLAY TIME 


@ THERE is something bewitching about Japanese children 
at play. Their antics cast a spell over Maryknoll Missioners, 
taking them on magic carpet journeys back to the days when 
they were children. Japanese youngsters turn a missioner’s 
yard into a frenzy of excitement, noise and laughter, as 
they busy themselves with fun. Fights on the playground 
are few and far between. The right and wrong of any dispute 
are immediately settled by matching of fingers. Japanese 
children learn early that they are not to bully their way 
through life by tearful tantrums. a & 


PHOTOS BY PAUL TODOROKI, CONSTANTINE BURNS, M.M. & ANTHONY KARLOVECIUS, M.M. 
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-BELIEVE captivates the chil- 


ren of Japan. The bike (left) is 


chored by the stand but to te 


a 


ters it is a taxicab, and she 


driving her passenger to a busi- 


intment on the other side 

n. (Right) All the world’s a 

E for this little one. Loveliness 
Rigrace are the heritage she enjoys 
last drop. Her posture, cos- 
and setting are almost as old 


j nan itself. Youngsters (below) 
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h a ride on a star to adventure 
i. They become the hero who 
its the villain in that book. Read- 

for them is the pleasure of escap- 

irom the frustrations of youth 

9 the wild free land only stories 


fan discover and explore. an 











"aes “ae died a victim of communism, Va. 25, 1950 


Memorialize Your Dear One 


Japanese priests will be trained in the 
minor seminary to be built in memory of 
Bishop Byrne in Kyoto, Japan. 


You can share in their training. Select 
one of the following items and we shall 
place a plaque on the article you donate 
to memorialize your dear one. 





CHAPEL 
Main altar .-. . . . . $1,000 
Ee ee eee 300 
@epermacie .. 2. . ss 250 
Vestment case. .... 200 
Stations of Cross ... 200 
ae ee 50 
BN a ee PODS 40 
Vestments (st) — 25 
Curtains... ee 10 


SEMINARY 


oC a eer 
Dishes . 

ReeeA ie ies ke eas ew te 
WWINGOW 5 5 ss 6s eS 
ens oe: ee ee a 
Door . 

Desk . 

Blankets . 

Cher... . 


. $800 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, MARYKNOLL, N.Y. 
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Ne no 
Miss Ray a. 
Has Her Way 


BY ROBERT L. MACKESY, M.M. 
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@ our Akron housekeeper had wanted to work for 
us for nothing but Father John Murrett insisted she 
take a few dollars, if only to pay for her daily trans- 
portation. Secretly she found ways of giving even 
that back. An expensive statue of the Little Flower 
arrived, donated anonymously; later we discovered 
that Miss Catherine Ray was the hidden donor. 
That’s right, the housekeeper! 

As the student errollment increased, Father 
Murrett tried to get Miss Ray to take a few more 
dollars. He thought he had so persuaded her, when 
she said: “‘All right, I'll take a raise — under one 
condition.” 

**And what’s that?” 

“Tf you let me do all the laundry. 

I was studying to be a Maryknoll Missioner at 
the time. Father Murrett, recounting this incident, 
remarked, ‘“‘What can you do with a saint!” 

Miss Ray died a couple of years after I had left 
the Akron house. She had worked right up to 
within two weeks of her death. Later we learned 
how patiently she bore suffering. Only after she 
died did we find out she had cancer. a 
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Cardinal Spellman presides at the Pontifical Mass dedicating Maryknoll’s 
chapel. Cardinal Mooney and Cardinal Tien are seated at the right side. 


THE HEART OF MARYKNOLL 


St. Louis’ dynamic Archbishop Walsh and Father Thomas F. Price 
came to Cardinal Gibbons to obtain 
hails the Maryknoll Movement the approbation of the American 
hierarchy for the founding of an 
American foreign missionary society. 
TAKEN FROM THE SERMON BY It wasa memorable day for the Cath- 
ARCHBISHOP JOSEPH RITTER olic Church in the United States. 
It marked the beginning of the offi- 
cial participation of the American 

@ IT Is now 45 years since two secu- Church in the foreign missions. 
lar priests, Father James Anthony It is a matter of history, as we see 
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in the life of Cardinal Gibbons by 


Ellis, how warmly their petition was 
received and their project approved. 


| The sentiment of the hierarchy was 


polled through a lengthy letter by 
Cardinal Gibbons to the Metropoli- 
tans of the Church at the time. In 


" it, citing the need for a seminary to 


train priests and Brothers for the 
foreign missions, he noted that at 
the time of writing out of more than 
17,000 priests in the United States 
scarcely sixteen were engaged in 
this work. He recalled Cardinal 


' Manning’s observation concerning 


the increase in vocations in England 
after the Church there bestirred 


itself for the missions abroad; also 


the address of Cardinal Vaughan 
to the American hierarchy at the 
time of the centennial in 1889, 
that the prosperity of the American 
Church would hardly endure if they 


‘failed to assume their share of the 


missionary endeavor in foreign 
lands. How well the project was 
received was evidenced when a 
month later, the Metropolitans 
assembled for their annual meet- 
ing, and in the name of the whole 
American hierarchy, gave an unan- 
imous approval. The minutes of 
that meeting read: “We warmly 
commend to the Holy Father the 
two priests mentioned as organizers 
of this seminary, and we instruct 
them to proceed to Rome without 
delay for the purpose of securing all 
necessary authorization and direc- 
tion from the Propaganda for the 
proposed work.’’ It was Pope St. 
Pius X who received in audience 
the two priests and who gave the 
Apostolic approbation to the plans 
of the American hierarchy. 
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Thus was born America’s foreign 
missionary society familiarly known 
as Maryknoll but officially entitled 
and named by Cardinal Gibbons 
“The Catholic Foreign Missionary 
Society of America.”’ Thus was be- 
gun one of the most glorious chap- 
ters of the story of the Church in the 
United States, the story of Mary- 
knoll. 

The new Society found a warm 
welcome into the Archdiocese of 
New York for its seminary. His 
Eminence Cardinal Spellman hon- 
ors this occasion by his presence not 
only as Ordinary of the Archdiocese 
but as representative of the whole 
American hierarchy, and as a great 
missionary of our times. Who of us 
have not been in admiration of his 
apostolic labors not only in his own 
Archdiocese but as the Ordinary of 
our military forces. His many peril- 
ous journeys fraught with hardships 
and great inconveniences to bring 
spiritual solace and encouragement 
to the Armed Forces have truly been 
a source of edification to the whole 
country. His interest, support and 
benefactions to the missions, partic- 
ularly in the Pacific and in the 
Orient, give him a place among the 
great missionary bishops of the 
Church. 

With such favorable conditions 
and the blessing of the Church, the 
newly formed Society could hardly 
fail to succeed. However, the most 
optimistic could not envision the 
tremendous success that would at- 
tend this project. One of its founders 
lived to say, “‘our progress is fright- 
ening,” marveling himself at the 
unprecedented growth and develop- 
ment of the Society. And as we 
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gather here for the crowning event 
of the mother seminary of the Soci- 
ety, the dedication of this beautiful 
‘chapel, we do so with a background 
of 1,400 members in the Society, 
representing priests, Brothers and 
seminarians. Surely God’s blessing 
has been given to this work. But not 
only to the Society but to the whole 
Church of America. If we go back 
to the records of 1912, the year of 
the opening of the seminary, we will 
find that there were 17,000 priests 
in the United States, today there 
are over 46,000. Then there were 
15,000,000 Catholics, today the 
Church numbers over 32,000,000. 
Thus God has blessed the Church of 
America for its missionary generos- 
ity. 

Our collaboration then is one of 
thanksgiving to God as well as the 
dedication of the chapel. It speaks 
the whole story from the beginning 
of the Society, the unanimous en- 
dorsement of the bishops of the coun- 
try, the generosity of the priests and 
people of the United States through 
these 45 years. This generosity of 
not only money but of the flower of 
Catholic youth from the homes of 
America is hardly surpassed in the 
history of the Church. It is a long 
delayed occasion, postponed many 
tiraes because of the urgency of the 
needs of the missions. The long 
lapse of years before the building 
of a permanent chapel could be 
undertaken is in itself evidence of 
the rapid growth of the Society. 
The need for additional seminaries, 
houses of formation as well as sup- 
port of the large number of mis- 
sionaries in the foreign fields have 
taxed the resources of the Society 
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and still continue to do so. How. 
ever, the time came when a perma- 
nent chapel could be postponed no 
longer without imperiling the work 
and spirit of the Society. This beau- 
tiful chapel is as essential to Mary- 
knoll as a cathedral is to a diocese. 
It is its crown and heart, symboliz- 
ing Him in whom “we live and 
move and are.” (Acts xvii:28) 

Here it is where the Divine Mis- 
sioner Himself under sacramental 
form presides over the destinies of 
Maryknoll. Here each day as the 
priest pronounces the words, “As 
often as you do this, do it in com- 
memoration of Me,” there is re- 
newed the divine command, “Go 
ye into the whole world, preaching 
whatsoever I have commanded you.” 

It is in the chapel, then, in the 
presence of the Blessed Sacrament, 
that the young aspirant missioner 
is formed in the love of Christ and 
is given the grace to acquire the 
virtues necessary for the missioner’s 
successful life. How effective this 
work of formation has been we can 
see from the fruitful labors of the 
Society and of Maryknoll men 
through these years. But we see it 
above all in the founders of the 
Society, the pattern set for all who 
would follow them, men of not only 
vision, courage and prudence, but 
men of God, their hearts on fire 
with charity of Christ. 

The one, Father Price, represents 
the humble shepherd of our rural 
areas, the other, Father Walsh, typi- 
fies the busy pastor of our teeming 
cities. Both caught the truth that 
we cannot build on country road or 
metropolitan thoroughfare unless at 
the same time we build in the Afri- 
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can jungle and Oriental valley. May 
God preserve the memories of these 
truly great souls and men of God, 
not only to guide Maryknoll in the 
years ahead but to be an everlasting 
inspiration to the clergy of America. 
r We all — the whole Church of the 
United States — are indebted to the 


: | founders of Maryknoll and to those 
d | who have followed them. In a sense 

and under God Maryknoll has 
* | taught us the true significance and 
; importance of the missions. A dio- 


cese or nation may have the Faith, 
may have its own hierarchy, but it 
is not actually a fully developed 
part of the Church until it begins 
~ | to send missioners to other lands. 
° } A Catholic individual is not truly 
8 | Catholic until he begins to share his 
religion with others. And so this 
ceremony brings to our attention 
the fact that we, the members of the 
Church in the United States are, 
because of our foreign missionary 
society, at last truly Catholic. This 
chapel not only belongs to Mary- 
knoll, it belongs to all of us, but 
especially to the diocesan clergy of 
this land. They, under the leader- 
ship of their bishops have not 
only founded Maryknoll but have 
through their own leadership and 
encouragement supplied it with 
funds and with the vocations that 
have enabled it to grow and develop 
into a great missionary society. 
One more thing should be said on 
this occasion. It is that to Maryknoll 
we owe to a very great extent the 
growing mission-mindedness of the 
Catholic people of our country. Not 
too far back the idea of helping the 
foreign missions was not too popu- 
lar in our land. It was through the 
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farsightedness of Bishop Walsh that 
Maryknoll slowly but surely per- 
meated America with the leaven of 
understanding. Systematically, year 
after year, the Society has worked 
to break down by the spoken and 
written word the prejudices against 
foreign missions. 

It is then with sentiments of 
gratitude and joy that we join the 
men of Maryknoll in the dedication 
of this church in honor of Our Lady, 
the Queen of the Apostles. We 
charge them to watch over the 
nation’s missionary chapel. May 
they learn within its walls the glories 
of the Mass, the beauty of its cere- 
monies, the riches of the holy sacra- 
ments. Here at the shrine dedicated 
to the Queen of Martyrs may they 
learn the value of suffering, as the 
means of securing God’s graces for 
themselves and for others. We pray 
that from this sacred hill overlook- 
ing the majestic Hudson a continu- 
ous procession of missionaries may 
go forth: to establish the Church in 
other lands and to develop other 
diocesan clergy; to uphold the ex- 
pectations, which we the clergy and 
laity in America entertain, as we 
give to Our Lord and His Blessed 
Mother not only this chapel but 
also the soldiers of Christ, who will 
in years to come kneel within its 
sturdy walls. 

May this church be a gate of 
heaven to millions of souls and may 
the men of Maryknoll like their 
brother Bishop Francis Ford become 
the threshold of that gateway, the 
“doorstep by which multitudes may 
come to worship,”’ the one true God 
and to know His Queen, Our Lady 
of Maryknoll. aE 
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@ NANGI is a young man of the Su- 
kuma tribe who works for the mis- 
sion here in Shinyanga, Africa. 
Nangi is not yet baptized; he is 
what is known as a second medalist. 
That means he must study and 
show signs of a prayerful life for 
two more years before he will be 
ready to receive baptism. 

I want to tell you about some- 
thing that happened to Nangi. I 
believe it will serve as a good illus- 
tration of how deep Christianity 
goes into an African. 

Not long ago a very old woman 
came to the mission. She was look- 
ing for help. A recent storm, with 
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its high winds and torrential rains, 
had destroyed her house. The struc- 
ture had been in poor condition 
and the mud bricks had crumbled 
under the lashing rains. She needed 
a roof over her head, and came to 
the Padri of the mission for help. 
I had no house to give this poor old 
widow but I gave her some money. 
With that she would at least be 
able to buy some food. 

Nangi heard about the old 
woman’s plight. Immediately he 
told me that he had an extra house; 
it was used to store wood. If the 
old woman wanted, he would clear 
out the wood, clean up the shed, 
and give it to her for a home. The 
old woman was overjoyed with the 
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fact that she would once more have 
a roof over her head. 

That afternoon Nangi took the 
old woman to his home. She stayed 
with his family until the shed could 
be readied. The guest noticed that 
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Nangi and his wife prayed each day 
to God. She expressed the wish that 
she too could have their faith. 
When Nangi’s pagan neighbors 
heard about it, they ridiculed Nangi 
for giving the old woman hospitality. 
She had no money; she could not 
work. Where was the sense in giv- 
ing a woman like that any kind of 
help? Nangi ignored their words. 
Things went along like that for 
about four days. Then one after- 
noon Nangi’s wife came rushing to 
the mission. She told her husband 
that their guest could not speak 
any more, that she seemed to be 
| dreadfully ill. 
| I ran for my motorcycle. Nangi 
| climbed onto the back of Brother 
| Cyril’s motorcycle. The three of us 
1s, | rushed to Nangi’s home. When we 
ic- | got inside, the old woman was 
on | already dead as far as we could 
ed | judge. I immediately baptized her, 
ed using the conditional form. Then 
to’ we three knelt in prayer for the 
Pp: | soul of this humble African widow. 
Id} Nangi got some of the neighbors 
'y- ) to help him bury the old woman. 
be | The grave was dug not far from his 
home — the place of refuge which 
Id } the old widow had greatly appre- 
he | ciated. I am sure God will bless 
€; | Nangi for his Christ-like spirit. 
he | The name “Nangi”’ in the Kisu- 
at }kuma language means ‘‘Teacher.”’ 
d, | Nangi taught his neighborhood a 
he | lesson in practical Christian living. 
ne | He is a fervent catechumen, and we 
ve | expect that by his continual cooper- 
ation with God’s grace, he will 
1€ | become a firm and strong example 
'as a Catholic, to draw many of his 
own people to a knowledge and love 
of the Catholic Faith. as 
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Our Maryknoll 
Departed... 


@ MARYKNOLLERS join you in pray- 
ing for your dear departed ones in 
a particular way during November. 
Each Friday every one of Mary- 
knoll’s 640 priests offers the Holy 
Sacrifice for our benefactors living 
and dead. 

Please keep in your prayers these 
Maryknollers who died during the 
past year: 


FATHER JOHN A. FISHER, of Malden, 
Mass., died October 29, 1955. 


FATHER EDWARD J. McGUINNESS, of 
Newark, N. J., died June 27, 1956. 


BROTHER JOSEPH DONAHUE, of Jer- 
sey City, N. J., died November 13, 
1955; 

MOTHER MARY JOSEPH (ROGERS), 
of Roxbury, Mass., died October 9, 
1955; 

SISTER EDWARD MARIE (WILSON), of 


Canandaigua, N. Y., died Septem- 
ber 18, 1955. 


SISTER MARY CLARICE (KEMPER), of 
Portland, Ore., died January 18, 


1956. 


SISTER MARY LEO (MODIC), of Shen- 
andoah, Pa., died January 21, 1956. 


SISTER ELLEN THEODORE (BEZY), of 
Charleroi, Pa., died April 6, 1956. 


SISTER MARY GRACE (KOCH), of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., died June 28, 1956. 
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OF THE MONTH 


We do not publish any letter without 


first obtaining the 


Letter from Africa 

Thank you for the copy of my article 
(An African Looks at America, Sept. 56). 
My trip to the United States opened a 
new life for me and my people, who are 
extremely joyful. Arriving at Entebbe, 
I was touched to find my local tribal 
chief and many of my friends, who had 
come with three cars to meet me. We 
were met by many people near my home, 
singing joyous songs, tribal and religious, 
accompanied by the beating of a drum. 
Then we got into my little office and all 
who could squeeze in knelt before the 
statue of Our Lady and thanked her 
with songs. 

From that day until today, I have been 
very busy receiving people at my place. 
The Mohammedans even say I went to 
Mecca. Anyhow, I show them pictures of 
New York and they are filled with won- 
der. It is clear I am more liked because I 
visited the United States. I am very 
grateful and proud of America. I am 
grateful for all those who did so much for 
a poor man from Africa. Thank you all. 

EWALD MUNSERI 
Bukoba, Tanganyika 


Addenda 

I have just read your editorial on ‘‘The 
Radical Popes.” Splendid. However, you 
might have added that the FAO was the 
first UN organization to have an official 
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writer’s permission. 


permanent Observer for the Holy See, 
and that one of the three thus appointed 
is your own Father Heinzmann; also that 
the Holy See has given $1,000 a year to 
FAO for six years, and $2,000 a year for 


three years to Expanded Technical As- { 


sistances of the UN. 
L. G. Licutti 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Balancing the Books 

I want to tell you of a little incident 
that happened since moving here. I am 
on Old Age and changing from Wilming- 
ton kept me waiting for my check. At 
church a collection was announced for 
the missions. I had $6 to last until my 
check came. I was debating about giving 
my $1 but put it in the box, as I thought 
I would spend it on something less worthy. 
The next day right on the sidewalk | 
found $1 so I received my money back. 
A few weeks later another collection for 
the missions. I did the same thing, and 
the next day crossing the street there is 
another $1. A week after I found another 
$1 and since then $10. Quite a story, 
isn’t it? 

NAME WITHHELD 

Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Keeping Latin 
One of your readers thinks that it is 
not really necessary for the Church to 
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) require Latin in the seminary for the 
students preparing for the priesthood. 
Practically speaking, every society finds 
it more advantageous to adopt one or 
more official languages in conducting its 
business. It is not wise, therefore, to 
abolish Latin in the seminaries, although 
there is much room for improvement in 
teaching Latin. 

Students often know the scientific de- 
tails of Latin grammar well enough, but 
they rarely ever acquire the art of speak- 
ing Latin itself. 

There is a practical method for learn- 
ing to speak Latin as a living language — 
| in the short time of twelve months. Such 
a method is the Natural Method, by 
which a child going abroad learns to 
| speak his second language. The child first 
hears the new language used around him, 
then imitates and repeats it aloud daily, 
and finally speaks it fluently himself. To 


him who wishes to abolish Latin, I say: 
Festina lente. 
JOSEPH BUTTINO 
Brooklyn 
Antidote 


Your publication is the best antidote 
for “Catholic Isolationism” that I have 
ever encountered. 

WILLIAM D. MULCAy 
Forest Hills, N. Y. 


We'd Like to Meet You 
I get your magazine every month, and 
I enjoy it very much. I am nine years 
old. My Daddy is in Japan and he might 
meet one of you. 
KATHLEEN SHEA 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Follow-up 
Iam twelve years old and have received 
your book for almost two years. My 
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grandfather gives me a subscription each 
year. I enjoy the book very much. By 
reading your want ads, I saw that you 
need many things. It isn’t very much but 
I hope this 50c will help. 

KATHLEEN MCNAUGHTON 
Greenville, Calif. 


Tribute 

Missioners are: mothers, fathers, sis- 
ters, brothers, nurses, doctors, teachers, 
and homemakers. They may be found in 
the grandest mansions, the poorest huts, 
the busiest cities and the loneliest towns. 

Only missioners can: speak Chinese 
with a Brooklyn accent; manufacture 
transportation vehicles that habitually 
fall apart in the middle of nowhere; hike 
ten miles, and then suggest with a smile, 
“‘Let’s go for a walk!” 

Missioners possess: an infinite capacity 
for making friends; an optimistic view- 
point; an undying sense of humor; and 
that special talent for making food, cloth- 
ing and love go a long, long way. 

Missioners are: the essence of refine- 
ment in knee-deep mud; wild with a fly- 
swatter; confused by chopsticks; martyrs 
to the insect cause; and saints with 
sore feet. 

Onward they march! Unselfish and un- 
discriminating, undaunted by fear. They 
are the good-will ambassadors of our 
country; the pride of our Church; the 
soldiers of our God. They’re real troopers, 
God bless them! 

NAME WITHHELD 
Jamaica, N. Y. 


Tonic 
Your magazine does a lot for me. When- 
ever I am in the dumps, I read how 
badly off others are. This acts like a tonic. 
HELENE DE ROBERTS 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
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Chile’s November is everything 


that May is to North Americans. 
BY JOHN J. MORIARTY, M.M. 


@ cHILE’s November is lovely with 

the flowers of springtime. By tra- 

dition, the month of November is 

dedicated to a 30-day novena to 

the Mother of God. The hold this 

1 novena has on the people of our 

Curepto parish is something to 
reckon with. 

Father McKay, the pastor, and I 

are kept busy. For November 
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means daily novena services, 
prayers for vocations and prepara- 
tions for First Communion. 

Father McKay conducts novena 
devotions in the chapel of Curepto’s 
hospital each afternoon during 
November. This includes rosary, 
Benediction, hymns. All the people, 
young and old, go to Our Lady’s 
shrine and decucate it with their 
floral offerings. This colorful pro- 
cession is enlivened by the singing 
of a hymn that begins with, “‘Come 
let us all bring flowers to Mary.” 
The same service is held in the 
church each evening, to accommo- 
date as many of the townspeople 
as care to attend. Most do. 
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Other things besides flowers are 
Nua offered to Mary during her month 
\wof November. For example, one 
4 week is set aside for prayers that 
‘@ Mary will intercede with her Son 
for vocations for this 
| priest-scarce diocese. 
This rosary crusade is 
Wa pet project of Bishop 
MaManuel Larrain. He 
pledged that 100,000 
rosaries would be said 
for this intention 
M\fthroughout the dio- 
“W cese. We know of 6,000 
1 “trosaries offered for this 
wf intention in the parish 
~a of Curepto alone, during this week. 
™ To bring the idea closer to the 
lives of the boys of the parish, we 
give talks on vocations during the 
novena. We take the boys of our 
school into the church in small 
groups, and let them get a close 
| look at the vestments in the sacristy 
and the various furnishings of the 
sanctuary. It is one thing to talk 
ces, vocations at boys; it is quite another 
ara-|to let sacred surroundings appeal 
to their awe. 
enaj We hope these demonstrations 
\to’s | Will poke at least a few with the idea 
ing | that they might be priests, offering 
ary, | sacrifice to God and helping people. 
ple, |For Talca desperately needs more 
dy’s | priests. Only one priest a year is 
heir |Row ordained for Talca. He can’t 
yro- Jeven begin to replace the four or 
ing five who die or who are put on the 
me | inactive list by sickness or old age. 
y.” | I visited many country sections 
the |of the parish, to say Mass and con- 
no- | duct novena services. In each place 
ple | there were baptisms, fixing of civil 
marriages, meetings of Catholic 
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Action people, gathering of fami- 
lies to make the most of the visit 
of a priest. 

It broke my heart to hear these 
good people venture the request 
that I come to their 
settlement at least once 
a month. The best that 
they now get is a visit 
twice a year; possibly 
a third, if the rainy 
season permits. They 
must go without Sun- 
day Mass through no 
fault of their own; that 
puts steam into the 
prayers that are said 
for vocations. 

Preparations for First Commun- 
ion reach a climax during Mary’s 
month. An added feature this year 
is the Sisters’ campaign to get par- 
ents to receive Holy Communion 
on the day their youngsters receive 
First Holy Communion. Sisters visit 
many homes; and lay people also 
help to make First Communion day 
a family affair. 

During this month the people in 
the country sections either pray the 
rosary daily in their homes, or con- 
duct their own novena services in 
places where there are chapels. 

Early each Saturday morning in 
November there is a procession 
through the streets of Curepto. The 
people recite the rosary and sing 
hymns in honor of Our Lady. The 
procession begins at six o’clock; the 
people like it this way. After the 
procession Father McKay cele- 
brates Mass and I hear confessions. 
A good number going to confession 
and Communion is the principal 
reason for the procession. BB 
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Jack and dill went up the hill but at 
least they knew water was there. No such 
good fortune for the folks in a Bolivian 
mountain mission, where an artesian well 
is urgently needed. WELL, the well will 
cost $700. Any donation will get the well 
well on its way. 


The Sun Shines Bright, right through 
the holes in a school roof in Quintana 
Roo. The rain finds its way to class too in 
wet weather; $125 will repair the roof. 
A donation will help keep the elements 
out and the children in school. 


Fashion Note from Musoma, Africa. 
Six altar boys are desirous of modeling 
cassocks and surplices when they serve 
Mass. A cassock costs $2.50; a surplice 
costs $5. Will you outfit an altar boy? 


Time Has Taken Its Toll on ancient 
church bell in Guatemala. A new bell is 
needed. Answer this appeal, then the 
Indians will hear again the peal of a bell 
on Sundays and feast days. The toll for 
a new bell is only $50. 


Japanese Priests will be trained at the 
Maryknoll seminary in Kyoto. You can 
provide a room for a seminarian — $800. 
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Standing Room Only will be a thing of 
the past in a school in Kyoto, Japan, if 
you will purchase a chair for a student. 
Thirty chairs are needed at $4 each. 
Will you help to furnish this small com- 
fort for children eager to learn? 





For Her Very First Visit to the altar 
rail on the joyous occasion of First Com- 
munion, a little girl in Chile needs a veil. 
Costs $1. All together there are two 
hundred little girls needing veils. Will 
you buy a First Communion veil for 
some little girl? 


Age Plays No Favorites among the 
blind, the sick, the destitute. In Pando, 
Bolivia, the unfortunates look to our 
missioners for food, clothing, medicine 
and lodging. It will cost $500 to give all 
these folks the basic comforts of life. 
Your donation will help greatly. 


A Place For Everything. There’s a 
place for a vestment cabinet in a church 
sacristy in Maswa, Africa — Lut there 
is no cabinet. Wouldn’t you like to 
furnish this mission church wth the 
vestment cabinet? It costs only $75. 


A Concrete Example of what is needed 
by a parish in the Philippines, is a request 
for 140 bags of cement to repair floors, 
walls and tower of the church. Each bag 
of cement costs $1.80. How many bags 
will you buy? 
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1. Although Boniface's parents didn’t 2. Boniface got his way and put his 3.His big enemy was an 0 
want him to be a priest, he longed to many talents to work among the oak. Hessians worshiped it as 
imitate monks who visited his home. savage primitives in Germany. idol of their thunder god, Th 
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4.To prove Thor powerless, Boni- 5. The heathens were amazed that 6. In his old age Boniface pio 
face chopped down the mighty oak. Thor did not hurl o thunderbolt at the for Christ in Friesland. There 


He built a chapel out of the lumber. offender; many became Christians. was brutally martyred by idole 
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